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must have realised that it would make excellent thea-
tre. But in. politics, if in nothing else, Shakespeare
was strictly of his rime and the mere idea of antag-
onism between Crown and people was obnoxious to
Tudor thought.

Constitutionally, the Tudor period is a diversion
from the main current of English history that, from
Magna Carta onwards, set in the direction of creating
a responsible executive. Throughout the sixteenth
century the mediaeval social order was in dissolution
and the rapid and surprising movement of events
made it essential for the executive to be able to make
decisions without continuously looking back over its
shoulder for Parliamentary support. In Henry VIH's
day, Parliament was not only prepared but anxious
to concentrate power in the hands of the King, even
to the extent of authorising him to regulate the suc-
cession to the Cro\vn; and the King, who quite under-
stood that his revolutionary policies would come to
nothing unless he had the nation behind him, did not
hesitate on occasion to reason with Parliament in
order to get his way. Things were not so easy for
Elizabeth. Time and again she sharply reminded Par-
liament of the limits within which it was competent
to act and she was at pains to keep its sessions short.
But for all her autocratic temper she was her father's
daughter and never allowed herself to antagonise her
faithful Commons. Indeed at the end of her reign,
after the destruction of the Armada had resolved the
crisis, she even yielded with effective oratory, which
has gone down to history as the "Golden Speech,*' to